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Shakespeare's The Tragedy of J ulius Caesar 



"FRIENDS 
ROMANS 
COUNTRYMAN 
lend me your ears, 11 



1 ^ Is a famous line, the one that opens Mark A ..iony's funeral, oration 

in Shakespeare's Julius Caesar , often spoken in fun by schoolboys and 
unconsciously imitated by modern politicians on the stump- - 



FELLOW AMERICANS 

DELEGATES TO THIS GREAT CONVENTION 
MY FRIENDS, 



The imitation is understandable, for Antony's oration is a political speech 
and Antony h i mself one of the leaders of the pro-Caesar party— "party" 
of course not quite in our sense— in ancient Rome in the second half of 
the last century before Christ. The speech (you may have seen a photo- 
graph of the ruins of the Roman Forum, or market-place, where the 
°ri#nai speech was given) is directed at what may be called the Roman 
electorate and is shrewdly designed to turn the audience against the 
anti-Caesar party and enlist the populace in Antony's cause. At this 
point, however, any resemblance to a political speech in a modern 
democracy ends, for Antony's real aim is to incite riot and sov.' des- 
truction. He succeeds, and at the end of the funeral scene, after the 
mutilated corpse of the dead dictator has been revealed, the assassins 
of Caesar have rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. " Civil 
war follows. 



Julius Caesar is a bloody play. Its subject is political action. 

Its central event is assassination. Although the main events of the plot 
took place two thousand years ago and the play itself probably was written 
in 1589, the issues are still felt as live ones, by modern audiences. 

It was one of the first plays of Shakespeare to be played in modem dress. 



A brief summary of the first part of the play's political narrative 
may serve to lead us into the drama as a whole. At the beginning, Caesar 
is in power in a state that still had a "republican" constitution. He 
has been a great general as well as a political leader, awi has recently 
defeated his rival Pompey in a civil war that had broken out between 
them and their followers. He is popular with the masses (in the first 
scene they have come into the streets to celebrate his victory over 
Pompey) and his opponents fear that he wishes to be crowned king. This 
would have brought the ancient constitutional republic to an end. All 
of this is history. 

Some members of the Roman senate have decided that Caesar's 
dangerous ambition (as they see it) must be blocked, and, his power 
being what it is, this can be done only by his death. Cassius is the 
ringleader of the conspiracy, and in the first two acts his immediate 
aim is to bring his friend Marcus Brutus into the plot. The con spirators 
need Brutus (both he and Cassius are alio experienced soldiers), especially 
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because of hie honorable reputation, tha trust in which he is held, If 
Brutus can be persuaded to join with them, they can hope, to win support 
for their cause after the ambitious Caesar is eliminated/ (Does this 
suggest that the other conspirators are something less than honorable, 
that their motives may not be entirely pure? It is a question to be kept 
in mind as you read the play,) 

After some profound indecision Brutus comes to the conclusion that 
the assassination is justified, and tactics are planned at night in Brutus 1 
orchard. Once committed to the cause, Brutus assumes leadeirship^ 
arguing particular issues with Cassius with persuasive eloquence. The 
conspirators seal their pact by ceremonial handclasps, and all that 
remains is to make sure that Caesar will come to the meeting of the 
Senate the next day; since the Senate -house is to be the scene of the 
assassination, 1 The responsibility for getting him there is assigned 
to Decius Brutus, All the conspirators will deliver at least one wound 
to their victim: all must share in this "honorable” crime* 

The fatal decision has been made. From it issue all of the succeeding 
events of the tragic drama as Shakespeare arranges them for us. 



Conflict supplies much of the interest all drama, comic as well as 
tragic, holds for us. For instance, conflict appears in The Merchant 
of Venice in the competition for the hand of Portia and in the matching 
of wits in the great courtroom scene. In Julius Caesar conflict is con- 
tinuous and intense. It is most obvious and spectacular in the assassination 
scene and the battle scenes of the civil war that is the main action of 
the {day’s last two acts. Then there is the kind of conflict that takes the 
form of argument or debate, which one might expect to find in a play 
about politics; for example, the differences of opinion between Cassius 
and Brutus: should Antony be killed along with Caesar, should he be 
allowed to give the funeral oration? The two orations themselves take 
the form of arguments for the defence and for the prosecution. When 
the war begins, there are quarrels within the two factions: between 
Antony and Octavius Caesar and between Brutus and Cassius, Finally, 
there is the kind of conflict that takes place within the individual— the 
conflict in Brutus, for instance, between his personal loyalty to Caesar 
and his devotion to a political ideal, 

1 Other senate chambers have sometimes been settings for scenes of 
violence— our own, for instance: "When Senator Sumner made a ve- 
hement verbal attack on Senator Butler of South Carolina In 1856, 

Preston Brooks- a Representative from the same state and a relative 
of the latter, replied in terms of physical force, catching Sumner unawares 
and beating his victim senseless with a heavy cane. Though the act 
was not strictly chivalrous— for Sumner, wedged in between his chair 
and his desk* could not defend himself— admiring South Carolinians gave 
BrOOk* a grand banquet and presented him' With a nets cane bearing the 
words: , tiie knockdown arguments 1 --The Rise of American Civilization. 
by Charles a &d Ma ty Beard, 



In watching and studying all of these conflicts, we may find ourselves 
somehow Involved in them. We may feel a kind of conflict in ourselves. 

As Bratus works his way toward his several decisions, are his reasons 
good oiMBor had ones? Or arc they partly good and partly bad, the usual 
human mixture? Such speculations lead into questions about the characters 
themselves, intoquestions of moral judgment. How do we feel about 
Bri^uB^imd Cassius and Caesar and Antony? In melodrama, in many 
television shows, characters are usually either all white or all black, 
good guys or bad guys," Is this true of the characters in great 
tragedies ? Do we feel sympathetic and hostile toward them by turns, 
or even sympathetic and hostile at the same time? Examine your reactions 
as you read. What reasons can you find for your judgments? 

There are related questions about Shakespeare^ attitude toward his 
characters, Antony the end, after the suicide of Brutus, praises him 
for his nobility. In the funeral oration earlier* however, he treats 
Brutus* honor with scathing sarcasm. Does Shakespeare seem to suggest 
that both attitudes may be justified? How does be feel about Caesar’s 
ambition, about the assassination itself? Does the play reveal Shakespeare’s 
own political views? Your class discussions of such questions will 
themselves probably take the form of debate. Could your own arguments 
be made the subject of a play? 



A , Tbe play’s political narrative deals with great public issues involving 
the destiny of a great empire, Shakespeare understood, however, that 
the private or personal motives and passions of men in public life 
influence their decisions and help determine the fate of nations. So his 
dramatic narrative has a strong personal as well as political interest. 

The friendship between Brutus and Cassius, the "love" they have for 
one another, is a most significant aspect of the story. How does Cassius 
use Brutus’ friendship in the first part of the drama? Does his behavior 
at that time cast doubt on the sincerity of his "love" for Brutus? 

How is his feeling for Brutus made to appear later- -for instance in the 
scene of their quarrel in the fourth act? 

V/hat is the significance of the sharply -drawn contrast between 
Cassius of the lean and hungry look, " the Cassius who "thinks too 
much, and the athletic Antony, the lover of plays and music? What 
have plays and music to do with political issues? And the wives of the 
two main characters, Portia and Calpurnia— why does the playwright 
bring diem into it ? what use does he make of* Portia’s suicide near* the end ? 

—Your answers to such questions may indicate that our interest in the 
personal fortunes of the characters is at least as great as our interest 
in the large public issues. 



The play’s fall title is The Tragedy of Julius Caesar , but when you 
have finished reading it you may decide -that it should have been called 
22l§ Tragedy o£ Marcus Brutus, since Caesar seems rather effectively 
eliminated in the third act, and even before that the major emphasis seems 
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to be pieced on Brutus* The question may not, however, be very impor- 
tant* Perhaps a tragedy may have two heroes —or even three* 

You will in any case want to discuss what elements in the play seem 
to justify calling it a 'tragedy* " Certainly there is the kind of catas- 
trophe usually called tragic— three of them, in fact: Caesar is killed, 
axktboth Brutus and Cassius are suicides. 

* 

In the second place, in most great tragedies the hero is made partly 
responsible for his fall, so that the catastrophe appears as a kind of 
justice* It is generalfy thought; however, that the fall of a completely 
bad man is not tragic but the simplest kind of justice, arousing none of 
the pity usually associated with tragedy. Inspiring no sense of loss* 

How do you feel about the three deaths in this play? We may pass over 
the murder of poor Cimm the poet, killed for his bad verses— justice? 

In what different ways are the victims responsible for what happens to 
them? Do they all have redeeming qualities? 

Finalfy, there is something that may be called "tragic knowledge* " 
At some time before his end, the hero comes to a hill realization of 
what hks happened to him, and to some understanding of the fault within 
himself that led to his predicament* Tragedy involves a vast discrepancy 
between men's intentions and their results* The truth comes too late 
for the hero to avoid the catastrophe, but it does come* In facing it 
honestly, the hero is partly redeemed* Is there such tragic knowledge 
in Julius Caesar? 



These are some of the problems and questions raised by this play* 

It has also another kind of interest* Its main events were taken by 
Shakespeare from a work written in Greek by a biographer named Plutarch 
in the first century A* D* It is known as Plutarch's Lives, and was 
translated into English by Sir Thomas North about twenty years before 
Shakespeare wrote his play* If there is time your teacher may ask you 
to read scone short selections from Plutarch's "Lives" of Caesar, 

Brutus, and Antony* You may then consider some of the differences 
between historical and dramatic writing and speculate about the reasons 
why Shakespeare did not feel hound to follow his historical "source" 
in every detail* It im a way of arriving at a better understanding of the 
nature both of literature and history* 



o 
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FIRST PHASE— CAESAR AND THE SEDUCTION OF BRUTUS 
ACT I THROUGH ACT H, SCENE 1 



1* &o Ffavixm and Marcellus seem to fulfill their role ms tribunes, 
elected guardians of the rights and privileges of the commoners ? r 
What attitudes do they display toward the people? Towarcl Caesar? 
Toward Pompey? 

2, What was the commoners’ attitude toward Pompey in the past? 

What is the commoners’ attitude toward Caesar? Do they seem easily 
swayed by the tribunes? If so, what might you expect from them in 
the actions which will follow? 

3, What is the significance of "disrobing" the statueB of Caesar? 

4, Try to imagine how this scene might be set (I, U? How do the 
commoners dress and act? How would you arrange the people on the 
stage? How do the tribunes dress? How do they act and speak? 

What differences do you see between the language of the commoners 
and that of the tribunes? How do the commoners make their exit? 

What bit of humor does Shakespeare introduce in this scene? Do you 
think the cobbler is more clever than Flavius? Which one seems to 
win the battle of words? 

5, What is the Lupercalia? What political implication might be seen 
in Caesar’s desire to have an heir? 

6, How can you interpret Caesar's willingness to answer the person 
who calls out his name? What warning does the soothsayer give Caesar? 
What might Caesar's lack of concern indicate? 

7, Brutus and Cassius are left alone on the stage, and the conspiracy 
begins with Cassius taking the lead, What does Cassius say he has 
observed in Brutus lately? What does Cassius claim is his feeling for 
Brutus ? Brutus’s answer provides a splendid opening for Cassius to 
move a little more deeply into his plan. "Tell me, good Brutus, " 

he says, can you see your face?" Again the reply serves Cassius’s 
purpose well. What does Cassius hint at in lines 61-67 (1, 2)? What 
is significant in Brutus’s reply? That Cassius is clever is immediately 
apparent. Cassius offers himself as Brutus’s mirror or glass. Where 
hsr the irony in this passage? What typical deception tactics does - 
Cassius use in lines 71-83? 

8, Sounds of the festivities reach the ears of the conspirators. Do 
you think it is too soon to call Brutus a conspirator or do you think he 
idtinaattre of wha& Cassius is doing? Brutus claims to love Caesar, 

He claima tib love thaname Of honor more than he feare death. Remember 
th^ecdsinisas the play progresses. Do you see what Brutus means 

r Ltr / KhJk I x ^ ? • 
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when he says he is a naan l 'with himself at war" ? What are his feelings 
for Caesar ? For the Republic? 

9* Cassius is a master at deception; Follow the pattern of his thoughts 
• a ® he manipulates Brutus. What sure winners” does he employ in 
lines 96-105? What does he achieve by referring to Caesar's physical 
infirmities? 

10. Again a flourish of trumpets reminds the two of Caesar's growing 
popularity and power. Cassius continues hie flattery. ”The feult, 

dear Bratus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
'Bratus' and 'Caesar': what should be in that-' Caesar?' Why should 
that name be sounded more than yours?" Read lines 141-167 several 
times to savor their complete meaning. To what motive in Bratus 
does Cassius fii&liy appeal? Discuss Cassius as you judge him from 
his words and actions up to this point in the play. 

11. Caesar and his train return. Cassius arranges to involve Casca in 
the conspiratorial conversation. How does Brutus determine that 
something of importance has transpired? How does Caesar analyse 
Cassius? How does Antony view him? Which of the two seems to be 
the wiser judge of human nature? What do you 'hink is Antony's attitude 
toward Caesar? 

12. When Casca, Cassius, and Brutus are alone on the stage once more, 
Casca tells the others what has transpired at the festival. State briefly 
the chief events he relates. 

13. Erutus and Casca, having arranged for a future meeting with 

Cassius, depart. Alone on the stage, Cassius reveals the next step in his plot 
What does he reveal? Does Cassius still feel he must exert pressure on 
Brutus? 

14. Scene 3 of Act I can be considered as a dramatic bridge connecting 
the seduction scene with the conclusion of the conspiratorial plot in 
Bratus's orchard (H 1). In this scene the audience is, in a sense, 
prepared for the assassination of Caesar. Do the disorders in the 
natural world seem a reasonable parallel to die disorders in the world 
of man? Explain. 

15. What is the thematic significance of Cicero's comments (L 3. lines 
33-35)? 

16. How does Cassius interpret the disorders in the world of nature? 

17. In light of Cassius's closing remarks to Casca, how do you view 
Cassius's earlier declaration of his love for Brutus ? 

18. There is a danger of oversimplifying Brutus by that he 

simply decides to assassinate Caesar tor the goodot theRtepublic. 

There can be much speculation about the complexity of Bratus. Con- 
sider the following, which line in Act H, Scene 1, shows Bratus's 





resolution to join the conspirators ? Which senator wants the conspirators 
to take an oath? What does this tell you about this senator? Where 
eliB$ in this scene did he reflect a similar attitude? In lines 10 to 34 
Brutus seems to be constructing a solid basis for the decision that 
Caesar must die. Follow Brutus's reasoning. Caesar may become 
king, andthis new role might change his nature. It is possible that 
Caesar may lose his capacity for mercy, for when a man climbs to new 
heights, he tends not to look down. Caesar, who, after all, is still 
a man, may follow this pattern. This is Brutus 1 s position. Does the 
real Caesar — the Caesar Brutus knows — indicate that he will follow 
this pattern? Where does the flaw lie in Brutus's rationalization? 

JJJ* One must not, however, overlook the struggle he reveals* in lines 31-89, 
What is his feeling toward conspiracy? Could this conflict be respon- 
sible for his downfall? 

20* In 1, 1 when tbs* conspirators meet Brutus, what * loes the group 
discuss ss soon as they enter? Why don't they come to the point 
immediately? Cassius seems to have a special role in this gathering. 

' What is it ? Why do Cassius and the other conspirators need Brutus 
to participate? 

21* With a clasp of hands the conspirators are in common agreement, 
and Brutus assumes the role of leader. He immediately refuses to 
follow Cassius's proposal that Antony must fall with Caesar, This is 
the first of three occasions in the play when Brutus turns aside his friend's 
advice. How do their positions concerning what should or should not 
be done to Antony reveal something about each one's personality? 

Consider Cassius in particular. Is Qtssius a good politician? Why? 

By the end of the play you will know whose judgment of men is really 
more valid, Cassius's or Brutus's. Why .does Brutus have contempt 
for Antony? What does he not recognize in Antony ? What similarities 
do you see between Cassius and Antony? 

22. The last of H, 1 concerns an interchange between Brutus and Portia. 
Portia has observed the conspirators leave. It is quite late, but she 
has been waiting to* talk to her husband. What has been bothering her? 

What sort of relationship has existed between Brutus and Portia? What 
word begins to appear over and over, first between Portia and Brutus 
and later when Caius Visits? Pay particular attention to lines 334-335. 

What fixture developments of the play are foreshadowed? 



SECOND PHASE: THE ASSASSINATION AND THE TRIUMPH OF 

ANTONY 

ACT H, SCENE 2 THROUGH ACT HI 



23. Act H, 2, 3, 4 continue to anticipate the future. Consider the 
. connotative meaning of storm in terms of the conflicts in this drama. 
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How many different storms does Shakespeare allude to by having one 
appear on the stage as a theatrical effect? 

24. What dominant trait of Caesar's character appears in these scenes 
that mi£st support your first impression of him? 

25 . Caesar is disturbed because Calpurnia seems to be on edge. «. 

Why does she ask Caesar to stay home instead of going to the capitol? 
Caesar is about to follow his wife's advice when Decius Brutus changes 
his m i nd . How does Decius Brutus manipulate Caesar? Do his comments 
about Calpurnia' a dream change Caesar's {dans? Can you see more than 
one reason why Decius Brutus repeats to Caesar the rumor earlier 
reported by Casca: "The Senate hag concluded to give this day a crown 

to mighty Caesar* ? Which reason do you think Decius Brutus really 
had in mind? Had Chesar lived to be offered the crown for the fourth 
time, would he have refused once more? Defend your position. Had 
the conspirators any way of knowing what Caesar might have done? 

28. Read m,l (39-77). Does Caesar's attitude in these passages 
reinforce your answer to question 24? Reread Brutus's soliloquy in 
the orchard (the begi nn i n g of Act II). Do Caesar's remark*? in lines 
39-77 support Brutus's earlier speculations about Caesar? 

27. Considering what happens to Julius Caesar in HI, 1, what is ironical 
about a comment he had made earlier (line 65)? What generalization 
about man as the controller of his destiny can be drawn from this irony? 

28. Immediately after Caesar dies, Cinna shouts "Liberty* Freedom! 
Tyranny is dead! To what lines, spoken earlier in the act by Julius 
Caesar, does this triumphant cry contrast? 

29. How does Mark Antony react immediately after Julius Caesar's 
death? What is the first thing he does? Later when he returns to the 
assassins, how does he conduct himself? Fay attention to his manner of 
speech. Notice his manner of bearing after he has been assured of his 
own safety (lines 1.62-176), Study lines 197-224. . In what way might 
this speech be considered as an overture to a shift of power in the play? 
What line in this speech (lines 197-26(9 indicates whether or not he has 
forgiven Brutus and his followers? How. ‘does Antony' s shaking hands 
parallel a similar incident earlier in this play? How would you explain this 
as irony? 

30. When Antony joins the assassins, he is quite confident - -almost to 
the point of boldness. How would you interpret his speeches from lines 
208 to 220 and lines 233 to 237? Pay particular attention to lines 236 
and 237. 

31. Cassius objects to Antony's request to speak at the funeral ceremony. 
Once again he is overruled by Brutus. (Remember when Brutus turned 
down Cassius's proposal that Antony must fall with Caesar. ) Why is 
Brutus not particularly worried about Antony? 



^ £siSiSs. ■ — ^ a 
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32. The assassins leave, and Antony, how alone, reveals in Scene H 
(lines 254-275) his true feel&gs toward the present state of affairs. 

How will he receive any explanation Brutus offers about the killing? 

In a soliloquy (lines 275-295) What future does Antony predict for the assassh 
as well as all of Home? What new aspect of the play does this soliloquy 
introduce? 

33. The opening of Act HI, 2 clearly announces the coming battle, first 

in the form of orations in Hie market ^ and later in the swords on 

the battlefield. The Plebeians demand satisfaction. They want to 
know why Julius Caesar lies murdered. Brutus is confident of his 
oratorical abilities. Head carefully Brutus's speech to his countrymen 
(lines 13^40). How does he justify the act ? Notice that he uses prose. 
What«canyou say about words such as the following: cause, honor, 
respect, wisdom, love, fortune, valor , ambition, glory Tat* they abstract 
or concrete? Bo these words appeal to tiie heart or the mind? Now, 

look at some of his sentence structure. 

"Believe me for mine honor,, and have respect to mine 
honor, that you may believe. " ^ 

/ 

"Not that 1 loved Caesar less, but that 1 loved Home 
more. " 

"Had you rather Caesar were living and die all slaves, 
than that Caesar were dead to live all freemen?" 

"As Caesar loved me, I weep for him, as he was 
fortunate, l rejoice in it. " 

What rhetorical pattern makes these sentences appealing? Does the 
prose suggest that Brutus wishes to appeal only to the reason of his 
listeners? Does the crowd react in an emotional or a reasonable manner. 
(See lines 48-52) 

34. Now, consider Antony's speech (lines 80-113 and 129-148). Locate 
areas where he appeals strictly to the emotion (i. e«, lines 111-114). 

Notice the concrete words Antony uses in describing Caesar and how he 
was murdered. What does Antony achieve by reiterating that the 
conspirators (and Brutus in particular) were honorable men? Wbat 
evidence does Antony offer to demonstrate that Caesar, while alive, 
was notaMftious? (Lines 95, 96, 98, 10). ) Why does Antony refrain 
from reading the will immediately ? How does this maneuver strengthen 
his basic objectives for his speech? What, does he intend to accomplish 
through this speech? Locate lines to Support your view. What news 
does Antony receive about Lepidus and Octavius? What "savage spec- 
tacle^ occurs in Act HI, 3? Can you see any reason why Shakespeare 
included this scene? 
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TKIRD PHASE: THE REVENGE OF CAESAR 

ACTS IV AND V 



35, As the third phase of the drama begins, we see a world of 
dissension. Hie bickering of Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus does not 
seem important to the action of the play. It foreshadows, perhaps 
the eventual war between Antony and Octavius, a matter of history with 
which Shakespeare’s audience was generally familiar. But the growing 
dissension between Brutus and Cassius, although not advancing the 
main action, is of great and immediate concern as we try to understand 
the characters of these two men. What is the immediate cause of the 
quarrel between Brutus and Cassius? Brutus says, "Did not* great 
Julius bleed for justice 1 sake?" Could he, perhaps, be questioning 
his own motives in the assassination as he accuses Cassius of dishonor? 
Or is he convinced that he was "strong in honesty" ? What do you think * 
of Brutus's attitude toward Cassius ? How does Cassius react to Brutus' s 
treatment? Very early in the play Chssius declared Ms love for Brutus, 
Do you feel that he was sincere in light of what you have learned intfltta 
scene? Consider in particular IV, lines 94-118, How do the two seem 
to resolve their disagreement? Has your attitude toward Cassius 
changed? Explain, 



36, What is the purpose of having the poet enter? What is Cassius's 
attitude Reward the poet? Brutus’s attitude? Who shows the greater 
understanding of human nature? Defend your answer. 

37, Compare Cassius's attitude toward Portia’s death with the stoical 
calm which Brutus displays, 

38, For the third and final time Brutus overrules the counsel of Cassius. 
What arguments does Brutus give for the march on Philippi? 

39, Just before the appearance of Caesar’s ghost, there is music and 
song. How would the audience be affected? Does the ghost give any 
hint of what is to occur at Philippi? 

40, The final act moves with great rapidity, Brutus and Cassius take 
formal leave of each other knowing that neither will be able to control 
the events which are to come, Cassius commits suicide. What does 
Titinius mean when he says, "Alas, thou hast misconstrued everything?". 
How do you react to Antony's generous tribute to the dead Brutus? Defend 
your answer. 

41, In the introduction to the play given in the Student Version a number 
of questions were suggested which you should be able to answer now that 
you have completed the play. Be prepared to discuss the issues suggested 
by the questions. Perhaps your teacher will suggest panel discussions 

oi* debates. Your understanding of the play as a whole will be greatly 
enriched by a sharing of intelligent, defensible opinions. 
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Student Version 

PLUTARCH 



1. Plutarch the Greek 



We do not know much about the life of the Greek writer Plutarch 
—not nearly as much as we know about the lives of the great Romans 
Julius Caesar and Marcus Brutus and Marcus Antonius; and the interest- 
ing thing about, that is that much of what we know about them comes 
from what Plutarch wrote about them* Plutarch was not a '.’great man' 1 
in the way that Ca&sar and Brutus and Antony were; he was not a 
political or military leader, he did not exert airy influence upon the 
course of what is usually called history* He was only a writer; a teacher 
of what was called Rhetoric; an historian and biographer* Of course 
such an observation may raise some questions about what we think 
greatness really is, leading to the old debate about the sword and 
the pen. In any case, Plutarch at least would not have thought of 
comparing himself in importance with the great men he wrote about* 

He was born in a s m a ll town in Greece about 50 A. D., nearly one 
hundred years after the assassination of Julius Caesar* As teacher and 
lecturer he traveled widely, and on the occasion of a visit to Rome read 
everything he could find o„; the related histories of Rome and Greece, 
in preparation for the writing of his major work, the Parallel Live s 
of the Greeks and Romans* He arranged them in pairs, the li&ToFeach 
Greek hero followed by the life of a Roman whose career had been such 
as to justify comparison and contrast* There are twenty-three such 
pairs, which as a whole constitute a history of Greece and Rome from 
earliest times down to the establishment of the Empire under Augustus 
Caesar (the Octavius Caesar of Shakespeare’s play) in 27 B* C*, for which 
the assassination of Julius Caesar in 44 B* C, prepared the way. Plutarch 
thought of the assassination as the climax of a long coherent story 
extending over a period of several centuries* 

In the sixteenth century in Europe there was a great revival of 
interest in classical antiquity and the study of the Greek language, 
which had not been known in western Europe during the Middle Ages* ' 

In 1599 a French teacher of Greek named Jacques Amyot published a 
French translation of Plutarch 1 s Lives, ami twenty years later an 
English translator named Sir Thomas North turned /myot’s French into 
English* North’s Plutarch, a heavy and expensive folio volume of more 
than a thousand pages, was popular among the educated people of Shakes- 
peare’s England, who, although many of them knew Latin well, had little 
or no Greek* 

You are about to read short versions of the three Lives upon which 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar was primarily based* The stories themselves 
are good ones, and for Elizabethans probably held an interest similar 
to the interest we find in novels. Plutarch provides more factual detail 
than Shakespeare does, and the complete versions of the Lives are of 
course much more thorough accounts than a play could possibly be. 





a 



At first, you may wonder why you should read Plutarch in addition 
to Shakespeare, when the two writers seem simply to be telling the same 
There is, however, a special pleasure in traveling through 
territory previously visita^ the pleasure that derives from having the 
advantage of some prior knowledge. Which sharpens the era for new 
discoveries. Interesting changes may also have been made during coe f s 
absence. As you read, that ii, yon will begin to realize that although 
Plutarch's story often seems to be the same as Shakespeare’s, actually 
yon are reacting to ii differently, What reasons can you find for the 
differences in effect? What is the v difference between telling a story 
and showing it on a stage? How do Plutarch's views or ms characters 
differ from Shakespeare's vierr? How does Shakespeare's poetic pre- 
sentation differ in its results from Plutarch's prose? 

There are also differences between the historian's job of work and 
die playwright's. The historians work should be firmly grounded in 
fact, and the historian's facts should be verified. Because of this there 
are certain similarities between historical and scientific writing (some 
examples of which you are also reading this year). Well, the playwright 
also uses facts : Shakespeare's Julius Caesar puts, you might say, 
Plutarch's facts on the stage. But how is the dramatist's interest in 
the facts different from the historian's, and how do their interpretations 
of the facts differ? What is history, what is drama, really? 

Such questions, which are extended in the section following the 
text, and others that will occur to you to ask; may suggest something 
about the kind of interest to be found in reading a short selection from 
Plutarch's Lives at this time. 










THE LIFE OF JULIUS CAESAR 



.. ^ ??* 9* 6Sar *»»*d&to]y won many men’s good wills at Rome 

girougi his eloquence in pieadiqf of their causes; and the people loved 
mm marvellously also, because of the courteous manner he had to speak 
to every man and to use them gezxlely, being more ceremonious therein 
**-» w* looked for in one of his years* Furthermore, he ever kept 

*t his table, and was very liberal besides; 
the which indeed did advance him 'forward, and brought him in estimation 
with the people, His enemies judging that this favour df the common 
people would soon quail when he could no longer hold out that cha rge 
and expense, suffered him to run oiv till by Utile and little he was grown 
S**®*? strength and power. But in fine, when they had thus given 
him toe bridle to grow to this greatness and that they could not then 
puU hint back, though indeed in eight it would turn one day to the destruction 
of toe whole state and commonwealth of Rome, too late they found 
that there is not so little a beginning of any thing, but contuuance of 
time will soon make it strong, when through contempt there is no imped- 
iment to hinder toe greatness. Thereupon Cicero, like a wise shipmaster 
that feareth the c al m n e ss of the see, was the first man that, mistrusting 
his manner of de a lin g in toe commonwealth found out his craft and 
malice, which he cunningly cloaked under toe habit of out ward courtesy 
and familiarity, J 



(2) ’And yet, 1 said he, ’when I consider how finely he combeth his 
fair bush of hair, a%d how smooth it lieth, and that I see him scratch 
his head with one finger only, my mind gives me then that such a kind 
of man should not have so wicked a thought in his head as to overthrow 
the state of toe commonwealth, • But this was long time after that. 



(3) All these things they say he did before the wars with toe Gauls, 
But toe time of toe great armies and conquests he made afterwards, 
and of the war in the which he subdued all the Gauls (entering into another 
course of life far contrary unto the first), made him to be known for as 
valiant a soldier and as excellent a captain to lead men, as those that 
afore him had been counted toe wisest and most valiantest generals that 
ever were and that fay their valiant deeds had achieved great honour. 

For whosoever would compare toe house of the Fabians, of the Scipios, 
of to* Metellians, yea, those also of his own time, or long before him, 
as Sylla, Marius, the two lucullians, and Pompey self- 

Whose fame ascendeth up unto the heavens 

« * t 

-it will appear that Caesar’s prowess and deeds of arms did excel them 
all together. The one, in the hard countries where he made wars; 
another, in enlarging the realms and countries which he joined unto 
the Empire of Rome; another, in the multitude and power of his enemies 
whom he overcame; another, in the rudeness and austere nature of men 
with wham he had to do, whose manners afterwards he softened and made 
civil; another, in courtesy and clemency whichJhe used unto them 
whom he had conquered; another, in great bounty and liberality bestowed 
upon them that served under him in those wars; and in fine, he excelled 
them all in the number of battles he had fought and in the multitude of his 



enemieshe had slain in battle* For in less than ten years* war in Gaul 
/°ff e **** assault above eight hundred towns; he conquered 
*^55} nations; and, having before him in battle thirty 
SSjjf thousand soldiers, at sundxy times he slew ten hundred thousand 
oi them, and took as many more prisoners* 

Purthermoro, be me bo entirely beloved of bis soldiers that, 
w ** r ® pfkerwise they were no more than other men 
S'*?™** ? Caesar's honour were touched, they were 

fS™ ***** would 80 ^asperately venture themselves, and with such 
fury, that no man was able toaWde them* . * * 

ww 5 #?J?!!L C ?f 8ar, s s alf did breed this noble courage and life in them* 
aKrFrtJ£*L g*v© them bountifully, and did honour them also, 

**© ^ ^ ^®ap UP riches in the wars to maintain 
rrjr* *« erward8 ia wantonness and pleasure, but that he did keep it 
honourably to reward their valiant service; and that by so 
®3* y^ 11 8 6 ^ r *dV hy how much he was liberal in rewarding 

**^J? ^ eserv ®^ Furthermore, they did not wonder so 
JaifaLU* ™ v^ntoess in putting himself at every instant in such manifest 
*° 1 ^ 5 ® 80 eartremc l»i»s as he did, knowing that it was 
TtfSTLS^F* h ? CDur **** 8 ®t him afire, and pricked him forward 
wi he^ always continued all labour and hardness, more 

4 ^°^ COU ^_^i ear> ***** them all with admiration* For, 
cc^erning ^©constitution of his body, he was Jean* white, and soft 

Sp t subject to headache, and otherwhile to the falling 
« 04 *k© first time, as it is reported, in Corduba, 

p* Spain); but yet therefore yielded not to the disease of his 
ooqy, to make it a cloak to cherish him withal, but, contrarily, took 
war ®f a naedicine to cure his sick body, fighting always 

continually, living soberly, and commonly 
tyingabroad in the Held* For the most nights he slept in his coach 
5^ ^ e r* t ©od therel^r bestowed his rest, to make him always able to 

aaj^thing. in the daytime, he would travel up and down the country 
to see towns, castles, and strong places* 



l . lll „ (6) H ® had alj«ys a secretary with him in his coach, who did still 
write as he wert by the way, and a soldier behind him that carried his 

, 12? de “I lch s P €ed tost time he came from Borne, when 
he had his office, that in eight days he came to the river of Rhone. 

? > , e ?^ Uet ? a rider 01 horse from his youth that, holding his 
W 3 ? ho would gallop his horse upon the spur, fa his wars 

fa Gaul he did further exercise himself to indite letters as he rode by 
tne way, and did occupy two secretaries at once with as much as. they 
could write; and (as Oppius writeth) more than two at. a time* And it is . 
reported that Caesar was the first that devised friends might talk together 
pr writing ciphers in letters, when he had no leisure to speak with them 
for his urgent business, and for the great distance besides from Home* 



.. Mj^er all these things were ended, he was chosen Consul the fourth 

time, and went into Spam to make war with the sons of Pompey; who 
were y et b ut very young* but had notwithstanding raised a marvellous 
great army together, and showed; to have had manhood and courage worthy 
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to command suchan army, insomuch as they put Caesar himself in 
great danger of his life. The greatest battle that was fought between 
them in all this war was by the city of Munda, For then Caesar seeing 
his men sorely distressed, and having their hands full of their enemies, 
heran into the press among his men that fought, and cried out unto them: 
Mshat, are ye not as h a m ed to be beaten and taken prisoners, yielding 
yourselves with your own hands to these young boys?* 

And so, with all the force he could make, having with much ado put 
his enemies to flight, he slew above thirty thousand of them in the 
field, and lost of his own mens, thousand of the best he had. After 
this battle he went into his tent, and told his friends that he had often 
before fought for victory* but, this last time now, that he had fought 
for the safety of his own life. He won this battle on the very feast day 
of die Bacc h a n a li ans, in the which men say that Pompey the Great went 
out of Rome, about four years before, to begin this civil war. For his 
sons, the younger scaped from the battle; but, within few days after, 
Oiddius brought the head of the elder, 

(8) This was the last war that Caesar made. But the Triumph he 
made into Rome for the same did as much offend the Romans, and more, 
than anything that ever he had done before; because he had not overcome 
captains that were strangers, nor barbarous kings, but had destroyed 
the sons of the noblest man in Rome, whom fortune had overthrown. 

And, because he had plucked up his race by the roots, men did not think 
it meet for him to triumph so for the calamities of his country, rejoicing 
at a thing for the which he had but one excuse to allege in his defence 
unto the gods and men— that he was compelled to do that he did. And 
the rather they thought it not meet, because he had never before sent 
letters nor messengers unto the commonwealth at Rome, for any victory 
that he had ever won in all the civil wars, but did always for shame 
refuse the glory of it, 

(9) This notwithstanding; the Romans inclining to Caesar's pros- 
perity, and taking the bit in the mouth, supposing that, to be ruled by 
one man alone, it would be a good mean for them to take breath a little 
after so many troubles and miseries as they had abidden in these civil 
wars, they chose him perpetual Dictator, This was a plain tyranny. 

For to this absolute power of Dictator they added this, never to be afraid 
to be deposed, Cicero propounded before the Senate that they should 
give him such honours as were meet for a man, Howbeii others after- 
wards added to honours beyond all reason, R>r, men striving who should 
most honour him, they made him hateful and troublesome to themselves 
that most favoured him, by reason of the immeasurable greatness and 
honours which they gave him. Thereupon, it is reported that even they 
that most hated him were no less favourers and furtherers of his honours 
than they that most flattered him; because they might have greater occasions 
to rise, and that it might appear they had just cause and colour to attempt 
that they did against him, 

(10) And now for himself, after he had ended his civil wars, he did 
so honourably behave himself that there was no fault to be found in him; 
and therefore* methinka, amongst other honours they gave him, he rightly 
deserved this— that they should build him a Temple of Clemency, to 
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h^i£Si? r Ws courtesy he had used unto them in his victory. For 

them that had borne " arms against him, and, fur- 

wealth* %o jSP 16 0 ^ r 5 iien ? *° ^ onour and office in the common* 

* 8# ai ^ on §? t other8 ^ Cassius and Brutus, both the 

S^wn^rf 3 ?,! 6 R ® e SS?* And ' where p ompey«s images had been 
r!-^ 6 ^ 601 to set up ***** WherSipon Cicero 
own r sett A in S *9 Pompey*s images again he made his 

him +r» ha, when some of his friends did counsel 

tWr^T iaVe + a guard *?. r tbe sa **fy of Ws person, and some also did offer 

wa^b^An S fi°rr erVe hi S* he .would never consent to it, but said, it 
was better to die once than always to be afraid of death. 

hono^lhw «,ri2 hi ^® e ^ i th e love and good will of the people, as the 
JZ?l d and , b 5fi S ^ ety he could have, he made common 
the sowSJ? ? ls ! r ? t ? ton of corn* Furthermore, to gratify 
whirf? WorA^f 2 # k^ C r ®P^? msh ^ i naany cities again with inhabitants, 

n ^ r °y«\ a «l Placed them there that had no 
these two °£*!j e T^h the noblest and chief est cities were 

* nd Cori «th/ and it chanced also that, like as 

thev both sA+^fJS? bee * n hoth taken and destroyed together, even so were 
ey both set afoot again, and replenished with people, at one self time. 

nhnmr^ ^f 3 ^ 686 , oc<asio f la and offences, there followed also his 
At thS ??f'^ Ch *. ?buaing the Tribunes of the People in this sort, 

f cast Ijmer^Lia was celebrated, the which in old time 
£!' th^t feaot of shepherds or herdmen and is much like unto 

are! ^rfl^ii£ C % ea ” S m Arcadia * ^ howsoever it is. that day there 
+v„rv%o !* rS ucclcuien s sons, young men* -and some of them magistrates 

in sDort^t^th f over ^. t h e "“ -which run naked through the city, rtr iking 

alVr?r k ! L the . m ? ve . pla f®* t rA many "ohlewomen and gentlewomen 
te 1 8tan u S 9 eir way ‘ and do pn*- forth the-r hands to 

stri<'ki- k ^+i.^t« # ho H rs hold tnem on* to their schoolmaster to be 
SilfehLin. the Persuading themselves that, being with child, 

also * barren, that it wUl make 

maSwor Cbl3 ^ t C ^ eear '. 8at t0 behold that sport upon the 

S*P**> r cations, in a chair of gold, apparelled in triumphing manner. 

tefT Consul at that time, wVs one of them t«n“ 

ft°inrto° 4 Virf^ S 4 ° # v/hei i came into the market-place, the people made 
n *° *} 1 i bert y: and he came to Caesar and presented 

*** em wreathed about with laurel. Whereupon there rose a 

ve *y great, done only by a few appointed 
®?f when Caesar refused the diadem, then all the 

ffi. thfre^L”?^ ^ ° f J oy * Thetl * Antonius offering it him 

?? 8hout °i ^ but yet of a few. But when 
^ 88 *f 5®f“ 6ed tt fgafa the second time, then all the whole people shouted. 
Caesar having made this proof found that the people did not like of it, 

r °-? e °j rt ^ bis chair, and commanded the crown to be 
carried unto Jupiter in the Capitol. 

.. . ^1^ After that, there were set up images of Caesar in the citv with 
diadems upon their heads, like kings. Those the two Tribunes, Klavius 
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and Marullus, went and pulled down; and furthermore, meeting with 
them that first saluted Caesar as king, they committed them to prison. 

The people followed them rejoicing at it, and called them 1 Brutes*, 
because of Brutus, who had in old time driven the kings out of Rome and 
that brought the kingdom of one person unto the government of the Senate 
and people, Caesar was so offended withal, that he deprived Marullus 
and Flavius of their Tribuneships, and, accusing them, he spake also 

• against the people, and called them Bruti and Cumani (to wit. 'beasts' 

and fools*). v 

(14) Hereupon the people went straight unto Marcus Brutus, who 
from his father came of the first Brutus and by his mother of the house 

of the Servilians, a noble house as any was in Rome, and was also nephew 
tnd son-in-law of Marcus Cato, Notwithstanding, the great honours 
and favour Caesar showed unto him kept.him back, that of himself alone 
he did not conspire nor consent to depose him of Ms kingdom. For 
Caesar did not only save his life after the battle of Fharsalia when 
Pompey fled, and did at his request also save many more of his friends 
besides. But, furthermore, he put a marvellous confidence in him, . , . 

(15) Now they that desired change and wished Brutus only their 
prince and governor above all other, they durst not come to him themselves 
to tell him what they would have him to do; but in the night did cast 
sundry papers into the Praetor* s seat where he gave audience and the 
most of them to this effect: *Thou sleepest, Brutus, and art not Brutus 
indeed, * Cassius, finding Brutus* ambition stirred up the more by these 
seditious bills, did prick him forward and egg him on the more, for a 
private quarrel he Mid conceived against Caesar; the circumstance 
whereof we have set down more at large in Brutus* Idfe. 

*’ ■< 

(16) Caesar also had Cassius in great jealousy and suspected him 
much. Whereupon he said on a time to his friends: 

*What will Cassius do, think ye? I like not his pale looks, * 

Another time, when Caesar's friends complained unto him of Antonius 
and Dolabella, that they pretended some mischief towards him, he 
answered them again: 

'As for those fat men and smooth-combed heads', quoth he, *1 never 
reckon of them. But these pale-visaged and carrion lean people, I fear 
them most', —meaning Brutus and Cassius, 

(17) Certainly destiny may easier be foreseen than avoided, con- 
sidering the strange and wonderful signs that were said to be seen before 
Caesar's death. For, touching the fires in the element and spirits 
running up and down in the night, and also the solitary birds to be seen 
at noondays sitting in the great market-place— are not all these signs 
perhaps Worth the noting, in such a wonderful chance as happened? 

But Strabo the Philosopher writeth that divers men were seen going up 
and down in fire; and, furthermore, that there was a slave of the soldiers 
that did cast a marvellous burning flame out of his hand, insomuch as 
they that saw it thought he had been burnt, but, when the fire was out, 
it was found he had no hurt, Caesar self also, doing sacrifice unto the 
gods, found that one of the beasts which was sacrificed had no heart; 
and that was a strange thing in nature— how a beast could live without a 

• heart. 




{18) Furthermore, there was a certain soothsayer that had given 
Caesar warning long time afore, to take heed of the day of the Ides of 
March (which is the fifteenth of the month), for on that day he should 
be in great danger. That day being come, Caesar going unto the Senate- 
SSH 8 ® axKi speaking merrily unto the soothsayer, told him: 

*The Ides of March become,* 

*So be they, * softly answered the soothsayer, f but yet they are not past, * 
Ana me very day before, Caesar, supping with Marcus Lepidus, sealed 
certain letters as he was wont to do at the board; so, talk falling out 

amongst them, reasoning what death was best, he preventing their opinions 
cried out aloud: ^ * 

1 Death unlooked for, * 

^ Then going to bed the same night as his manner was and lying 
with his wife Calpumia, all the windows and doors of his chamber flying 
opep, the noise awoke him and made him afraid when he saw such light; 
but more, when he heard his wife Calpurnia, being fast asleep, weep 
and sign and put forth many fumbling lamentable speeches. For 
she dreamed that Caesar was slain, and that she had him in her arms. 
Others also do depy that she had any such dream; as, amongst other, 

Titus Ldvius writeth that it was in this sort: the Senate having set upon 
the top of Caesar*8 house, for an ornament and setting forth of the same, 
a certain pinnacle, Calpurnia dreamed that she saw it broken down and 
that she thought she lamented and wept for it. Insomuch that, Caesar 
rising in the morning, she prayed him if it were possible not to go out 
of the doors that day, but to adjourn the session of the Senate until 
another day, And if that he made no reckoning of her dream, yet that 
he would search further of the soothsayers by their sacrifices, to know 
what should happen him that day, Thereby it seemed that Caesar likewise 
did fear and suspect somewhat, because hig wife Calpurnia until that 
time was never given to any fear or superstition, and then, for that he 
saw her so troubled in m i nd with this dream she had; but much more 
afterwards, when the soothsayers, having sacrificed many beasts one 
after another, told him that none did like them. Then he determined 
to send Antonius to adjourn the session of the Senate, 

(20) But in the meantime came Decius Brutus, surnamed Albinus, 
in whom Caesar put such confidence that in his last will and testament 
he had appointed him to be his next heir* and yet was of the conspiracy 
with Cassius and Brutus, He, fearing that if Caesar did adjourn the 
session that day the conspiracy would out, laughed the soothsayers to 
scorn; and reproved Caesar, saying that he gave the Senate occasion 
to mislike with him, and that they might think he mocked them, considering 
that by his commandment they were assembled^ and that they were ready 
willingly to grant him all things, and to proclaim him king of all the 
provinces of the Empire of Rome out erf Italy, and that he should wear 
his diadem in all other places both by sea and land; and furthermore, 
that if any man should tell them from him they should depart for that 
present time, and return again when Calpurnia should have better dreams 
—what would his enemies and ill -willers say, and how could they like of 
his friends 1 words? And who could persuade them otherwise, but 
that they would think his dominion a slavery unto them, and tyrannical 
in himself? * And yet, if it be so, * said he, *that you utterly mislike 
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I s better that you go yourself in person, and saluting the 
Senate to demise them till another time. 1 ^ 

hi i 2 P ™ ere * ithal h « ‘ook Caesar by the hand and brought him out 
a stram^ e ’H;i^t S t r l , WaS *?? *° ne far fr °m hie house, but a bondman, 
he^a^*h^.tl^t he COU i d to 8peak with and. when he saw 
vfj 73 ? ^ the great press and multitude of people that foUowed 

SSJ to m b* house - and P* bimseU Mo Calpurnia's 
m^era to t!* r ca A m ! ba ck again, telling her that he had great 

isle of * And one Artemidorus also, born in the 

of his nrofeaf^n* doc * or °i rhetoric in the Greek tongue, who by means 
^xdfh^r!^ZM ver yt*tmliar with certain of Brutus' confederates 
came n«!i £ re i®® 1 ? the ^jost Pert of all their practices against Caesar, 
he^eam to » Uttle written with his own hand, of all that 

that were offish?* He < U “jartdag how Caesar received all the supplications 

wSe ah^rt hf^ hto ‘ an<} that he & ve them straight to his men ttat 
him, pressed nearer to him and said: 

matters*,-.? trtlnt* 18 to yourself, and that quickly, for they be 

P.? 31 weight, and touch you nearly. ' 

attemotedit l ^+h^ n ’ *"? never read it, though he many times 
ftmufinWa ElJPt "““berof people that did salute him; but holding 
house Howh»« n f*a^ eepln ® ? *° biniself, went on withal into the Senate- 
toftta t ^Tmnr J ^ her a ™ J^inion that it was some man else that gave 
wav Artemidorus, who did what he could all die 

y s he went to gxveitCbesar, but he was always repulsed by the people. 

Dlace^hMvthT^f tb , in ® s ' «» e y “ay seem to come by chance. But the 

and where also ther» d ft^!f 8 pr ~P? red > and where the Senate were assembled, 

‘here stood up an image of Pompey dedicated by himself 

w?re marnfe!* " hich he ga ye “rto the Theatre— allthese 

? ? roofs that it • was the ordinance of some god that made 
i^tr^ s °“tone executed speciaUy in that very place. It is also 

En^^f.i tt K t iP?2? 1U8 r*t hough otherwise he did favour the doctrine of 
t&o 8 „-;^»^ e ***** of Pom P e y before they entered Mo 
toif ^art w^i t0rOUS ^terprise, he did softly call upon it to aid 
®^.th e “ftant danger of the present time, taking awayhis former 

a nmn^iaK d bfsfrt»rv a furi ous passion and made him like 

?.”? y te lf besides himself. Now Antonius, that was a faithful friend 

man beside s of his hands, him Decius Brutus 

of s^Tpu^os 1 ? 001 0f the Se "ate-house, having begun aTo™e 

f^»f *A # /iA*sf^ coming into the house, all the Senate stood up on their 
stood Tben part of Brutus' company and confederates 
him esar‘3 chair, and part of them also came towards 

a ® though they made suit with Metellus Cimber, to call home his 
tb banishment; and thus, prosecuting still their suit, 

*? llow ea Caesar till he was set in his chair; who denying their 

j^^hLf nd bei "g offended with them one after another, because the 
more they were denied 3 the more they pressed upon him and were 

bim, Metellus at length, taking f&aesar'sl crown 

fb th b 2£, hi8 bands - PaUad « over his neck wS^X s^riven 
the confederates to set upon him. 8 81 
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(24) Then Casc& behind h i m strake him in the neck with his sword* Howheit 
the wound was not great nor mortal; because, it seemed, the fear of such a 
devilish attempt did 'amaze him and take his strength, from him,' 

that he killed him not at the first blow. But, Caesar, turning straight 
unto him, caught hold of his sword s«d held it hard; and they both cried 
out, Caesar in Latin: 

*0 vile traitor Casca, what doest thou? 1 
And Casca in Greek to his brother: 

*Brother, help me. 1 

At the beginning of this stir, they that were present, not knowing* of the -con- 
spiracy, were so amazed with the horrible sight they saw, they had no 
power to fly, neither to help him, not so much as once to make any out* 
cry. They on the other side that had conspired his death compassed 
him in on every side with their swords drawn in their hands, that Caesar 
turned him nowhere but he was stricken at by some, and still had naked 
swords in his face, and was hacked and mangled among them, as a wild 
beast taken of hunters. For it was agreed among them that every man 
should give him a wound, because all their parts should be in this murder. 
And then Brutus himself gave him one wound about his privities. 

(25) Men report also that Caesar did still defend himself against 
the rest, running every way with his body. I*ut when he saw Brutus 
with his sword drawn in his hand, then he pulled his gown over his 
head and made no more resistance, and was driven, either casually 
or purposedly by the counsel of the conspirators, against the base 
whereupon Pompey*s image stood, which ran all of a gore -blood till he 
was slain. ^ Thus it seemed that the image took just revenge of Pompey*e 
enemy, being thrown down on the ground at his feet and yielding up his 
ghost there for the number of wounds he had upon him. For it is reported 
that he had three -and -twenty wounds upon his body; and divers of the 
conspirators did hurt themselves, striking one body with so many blows. 

(26) When Caesar was slain, the Senate, though Brutus stood in the 
midst amongst them as though he would have said somewhat touching 
this fact, presently ran out of the house, and flying filled all the city 
with marvellous fear and tumult; insomuch as some did shut -to their 
doors, others forsook their shops and warehouses, and others ran to -the place 
to see what the matterwas; and others also that had seen it ran home to their 
houses again. But Antoniusand Lepidus, which were two of ‘Caesar 1 s chief est 
friends, secretly conveying themselves away, fled into other men # s houses, and 
forsook their own. 

(27) Brutus and Ms confederates on the other side, being yet hot 
with this murder they had committed, having their swords drawn in 
their hands, came all in a troop together out of the Senate, and went 
into the market-place, not as men that made countenance to fly, but 
otherwise boldly holding up their heads like men of courage, and called 
to the people to defend their liberty, and stayed to speak with every great 
personage whom they met in their way. 

(28) Of them, some followed this troop and went amongst them as if 
they had been of the conspiracy, and falsely challenged part of the honour 
with them. Amongst them was Caius Octavius and Lentulus Spinther, 

But both of them were afterwards put to death, for their vain covetousness 
of honour, by Antonius and Octavius Caesar the younger; and yet had no 
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part of that honour for the which they were put to death, neither did any 
man believe that they were any of the confederates or of counsel with 
them. For they that did put them to death took revenge rather of the 
will they had to offend, than of any fact they had committed, 

(29) The next morning Brutus and his confederates came into the 
market-place to speak unto the people, who gave them such audience 
that it seemed they neither greatly reproved nor allowed the fact. 

For by their great silence they showed that they were sorry fer Caesar's 
death, and also that they did reverence Brutus, Now the Senate granted 
general pardon for all that was past and, to pacify every man, ordained 
besides that Caesar's funerals should be honoured as a god, and established 
all things that he had done, and gave certain provinces also and convenient 
honours unto Brutus and his confederates, whereby every man thought 
all things were brought to good peace and quietness again. 
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(30) But when they had opened Caesar's testament and found a liberal 
legacy of money bequeathed unto every citizen of Rome, and that they 
saw Ids body (which was brought into the market-place) all bemangled 
with gashes of swords, then there was no order to keep the multitude 
and common people quiet. But they plucked up forms, tables, and stools, 
and laid them all about the body, and setting them afire burnt the corpse. 
Then, when the fire was well kindled, they took the firebrands and went 
unto their houses that had slain Caesar, to set them afire. Other also 
ran up and down the city to see if they could meet with any of them to cut 
them in pieces, Howbeit they could meet with never a man of them, 
because they had locked themselves up safely in their houses, 

(31) There was one of Caesar's friends called Cinna, that had a 
marvellous strange and terrible dream the night before. He dreamed 
that Caesar bade him to supper, and that he refused, and would not go; 
then that Caesar took him by the hand, and led him against his will. 

Now Cinna hearing at that time that they burnt Caesar's body in the market- 
place, notwithstanding that he feared his dream and had an ague on him 
besides, he went into the market-place to honour his funerals, When 
he came thither, one of the mean sort asked him what his name was? 

He was straight called by his name. The first man told it to another, 
and that other unto another, so that it ran straight through them all 
that he was one of them that murdered Caesar, For indeed one of the 
traitors to Caesar was also called Cinna as himself. Wherefore, taking 
him for Cinna the murderer, they fell upon him with such fury that they 
presently dispatched him in the market-place, 

(32) This stir and fury made Brutus and Cassius more afraid than 
of all that was past; and therefore, within few days after, they departed 
out of Rome, And touching their doings afterwards, and what calamity 
they suffered till their deaths, we have written it at large in the Life of 
Brutus. 

(33) Caesar died a six-and-fifty years of age; and Pompey also lived 
not passing four years more than he. So he reaped no other fruit of all 
his reign and dominion, which he had so vehemently desired all his life 
and pursued with such extreme danger, but a vain name only and a 
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superficial glory that procured him the envy and hatred of his country* 

Bit his great prosperity and good fortune, that favoured him all his 
lifetime, did continue af terwards in the revenge of his death, pursuing 
the murderers both by sea and land, till they had not left a man more 
to be executed, of all them that were actors or counsellors in the conspiracy 
of his death* Furthermore, of all the chances that happen unto men upon 
the earth, that which came to Cassius above all other is most to be 
wondered at* For he, being overcome in battle at the journey of Philippes, 
slew h i m self with the same sword with the which he sirake Caesar* 

Again, of signs in the element, the great comet, which seven nights 
together was seen very bright after Caesar* s death, the eighth night 
after was never seen more. Also the brightness of the,, sun was darkened, 
the which all that year through rose very pale and shined not out, whereby 
it gave but small heat; therefore the air being very cloudy and dark; 
by the weakness of the heat that could not come forth, did cause the 
earth to bring forth, but raw and. 'unripe fruit, which rotted before it 
could ripe* 

(34But, above all, the ghost that appeared unto Brutus showed plainly 
that the gods were offended with the murder of Caesar*, The vision was 
thus* Brutu3, being ready to pass over his army from the city of Abydos 
to the other coast lying directly against it, slept every night, as his manner 
was, in his tent; and being yet awake thinking of his affairs— for by 
report he was as careful a captain and lived with as little sleep as ever 
man did — he thought he heard a noise at his tent door; and, looking 
towards the light of the lamp that waxed very dim, he saw a horrible 
vision of a man, of a wonderful greatness and dreadful look, which at 
the first made him marvellously afraid* But when he saw that it did 
him no hurt, but stood by his bedside and said nothing, at length he asked 
him what he was* The image answered him: 

*1 am thy ill angel, Brutus, and thou shalt see me by the city of Philippes* * 
Then Brutus replied again, and said: 

*Well, I shall see thee then* * 

Therewithal the spirit presently vanished from him. 

(35) Aftei that time Brutus being in battle near unto the city of 
Philippes against Antonius and Octavius Caesar, at the first battle he 
won the victory, and, overthrowing all them that withstood him, he 
drava them into young Caesar’s camp, which he took. The second battle 
being at hand, this spirit appeared again unto him, but spake never a 
word. Thereupon Brutus, knowing he should die, did~put himself to all 
hazard in battle, but yet fighting could not be slain* So, seeing his men 
put to flight and overthrown, he ran unto a little rock not far off; and 
there setting his sword’s point to his breast fell upon it fend slew himself, 
but yet, as it is reported, with the help of his friend that dispatched him* 



THE LIFE OF MARCUS BRUTUS 



(1) Marcus Brutus came of that Junius Brutus for whom the ancient 
Romans made his statue of brass to be set up in the Capitol with the 
images of the kings* holding a naked sword in his hand* because he had 
valiantly put down the Tarquins from their kingdom of Rome. Fut 

that Junius Brutus* being of a sour stern nature* not softened by reason* 
being like unto sword blades of too hard a temper* was so subject to 
his choler and mal ice he bore unto the tyrants* that for their sakes he 
caused his own sons to be executed. 

(2) But this Marcus Brutus in contrary manner* whose Life we pre- 
sently write* having framed his manners of life by the rules of virtue 
and study of philosophy* and having employed his wit* which was gentle 
and constant* in attempting of great things* methinks he was rightly 
made and framed unto virtue. So that his very enemies which wish him 
most hurt, because of his conspiracy against Julius Caesar* if there 
were any noble attempt done in all this conspiracy* they refer it wholly 
unto Brutus* and all die cruel and violent acts unto Cassius* who was 
Brutus 1 familiar friend but not so well given and conditioned as he. 



(3) So* after Pompey's overthrow at the battle of Pharsalia* and 
that he fled to the sea* when Caesar came to besiege his camp* Brutus 
went out of the camp gates unseen of any man, and leapt into a marsh 
full of water and reeds. Then when night was come he crept out* and 
went unto the city of Larissa; from whence he wrote unto Caesar* who 
was very glad that he had scaped and sent for him to come unto him. 
When Brutus was come* he did not only pardon him* but also kept him 
always about him, and did as much honour and esteem him as any man 
he had in his company. 



(4) Thus Brutus had the first Praetorship* and Cassius the second; 
who thanked not Caesar so much for the Praetorship he had* as he was 
angry with him for that he had lost. But Brutus in many other things 
tasted of the benefit of Caesar's favour in anything he requested. For* 
if he had listed* he might have been one of Caesar's chiefest friends 
and of greatest authority and credit about him. Howbeit Cassius' friends 
did dissuade him from it (for Cassius and he were not yet reconciled 
together slthence their first contention and strife for the Praetorship) 
and prayed him to beware of Caesar's sweet enticements and to fly his 
tyrannical favours; the which they said Caesar gave him* not to honour 
his virtue but to weaken his constant mind* framing it to the bent of his 
bow. 

(5) Now Caesar on the other side did not trust him overmuch* nor 
was not without tales brought unto him against him; howbeit he feared 
his great mind* authority* and friends. Yet* on the other side also* 
he trusted his good nature and fair conditions. For* intelligence being 
brought him one day that Antonius and Dolabella did conspire against 




him, he answered that these fat long-haired men made him not afraid, 
but the lean and whitely-faced fellows, meaning that by Brutus a.ad Cassius* 
At another time also when one accused Brutus unto him and bade him 
beware of him: 

*What, f said he again, clapping his hand on his breast, *think ye that 
Brutus will not tarry till this body die? 1 

—meaning that none but Brutus after him was meet to have such jower 
as jfe had* And surely, in my opinion, I am persuaded that Brutus 
mi^pt indeed have come to have been the cbiefest man of Rome, if he 
could have contented h i m self for a time to have been next unto Caesar 
and to have suffered his glory and authority which he had gotten by his 
great victories to consume with time* 

(6) But Cassius being a choleric man and hating Caesar privately, 
more than he did the tyranny openly, he incensed Brutus against him* 



(7) Now when Cassius felt his friends and did stir them up against 
Caesar, they all agreed and promised to take part with him, so Brutus 
were the chief of their conspiracy* For they told him that so high an 
enterprise and attempt as that did not so much require men of manhood 
and courage to draw their swords, as it stood them upon to have a man 
of such estimation as Brutus, to make every man boldly think that by 
his only presence the fact were holy and just: if he took not this course, 
then that they should go to it with fainter hearts; and when they had done 
it they should be more fearful, because every man would think that Brutus 
would not have refused to have made one with them, if the cause had 
been good and honest* Therefore Cassius, considering this matter with 
himself, did first of all speak to Brutus since they grew strange together 
for the suit they had for the Praetorship* So when he was reconciled 
to him again, and that they had embraced one another, Cassius asked 
him if he were determined to be in the Senate-house the first day of 
the month of March, because he heard say that Caesar*s friends should 
move the council that day that Caesar should be called King by the 
Senate* Brutus answered him, he would not be there* 

•But if we be sent for, 1 said Cassius, *how then? 1 

•For myself then, * said Brutus, *1 mean not to hold my peace, but to 

withstand it, and rather die than lose my liberty. ! 

Cassius being bold, and taking hold of this word, 

•vThy, 1 quoth he, *what Roman is he alivs that will suffer thee to die 
for the liberty? What, knowest thou not that thou art Brutus ? Thinkest 
thou that they be cobblers, tapsters, or suchlike base mechanical people, 
that write these bills and scrolls which are found daily in thy Praetor 1 s 
chair, and not the noblest men and best citizens that do it? No, be thou 
well assured, that of other Praetors they look for gifts, common dis- 
tributions amongst the people, and for common plays, and to see fencers 
fight at the sharp, to show the people pastime* But at thy hands they 
specially require, as a due debt unto them, the taking away of die tyranny, 
being folly bent to suffer any extremity for thy sake, so that thou wilt 
show thyself to be the man thou art taken for, and that they ho^s thou 
art. 1 

Thereupon he kissed Brutus, and embraced him? and so, each taking 
leave of other, they went both to speak with their friends about it. 



(8) Now amongst Pompey's friends there was one called Cains Ligarius, 
who had been accused unto Caesar for taking part with £oinpey, and Caesar 
discharged him . But Z4garius thanked not Caesar so much for his 
discharge, as he was offended with him for that he was brought in danger 
by his tyrannical power*, And. therefore in his heart he was alway his 
mortal enemy, and was besides very familiar with Brutus, who went 

to see him being sick in his bed, and said unto him; 

O Ligarius, in what a time art thoU sick! 1 

Ligarius rising up in his bed and taking him by the right hand, said unto 

'Brutus, 1 said he, 'if thou hast any great enterprise in hand worthy of 
thyself, I am whole. ' 

(9) After that time they began to feel all their acquaintance whom 
they trusted, and laid their heads together consulting upon it, and did 
not only pick out their friends, but all those also whom they thought 
stout enough to attempt any desperate matter, and that were not afraid 
to lose their lives. 



(10) Now Brutus (who knew very well that for his sake all the noblest, 
valiantest, and most courageous men of Borne did venture their lives) 
weighing with h i m s elf the Greatness of the danger, when he was out of 
his house he did so frame and fashion his countenance and looks that 
no man could discern he had anything to trouble his mind. But when 
night came that he was in his own house, then he was clean changed. 

For, either care did wake him against his will when he would have slept, or 
elee oftentimes of himself he fell into such deep thoughts of this enterprise, 
casting in his mind all the dangers that might happen, that his wife, 
lying by him, found that there was some marvellous great matter that 
troubled his mind, not being wont to be in that taking; and that he could 
not well determine with himself. His wife Portia (as we have told you 
before) was the daughter of Cato, whom Brutus married being his cousin, 
not a maiden, but a young widow after the death of her first husband 
Bibulus--by whom she had also a young son called Bibulus, who after- 
wards wrote a book Of the Acts and Gests of Brutus, extant at this present 
day* 



(11) This young lady being excellently well seen in philosophy, 
loving her husband well, and being of a noble courage, as she was 
also wise— because she would not ask her husband what he ailed before 
she had made some proof by her self- -she took a little razor such as 
barbers occupy to pare men's nails, and, causing her maids and women 
to go out of her chamber, gave her self a great gash withal in her thigh, 
that She was straight all of a gore -blood; And, incontinently after, 
a vehement fever took her, by reason of the pain of her wound. Then 
perceiving her husband was marvellously out of quiet and that he could 
take no rest, even in her greatest pain of all she spake in this sort 
unto him: . 

*1 being, 6 Brutus, * said she, 'the daughter of Cato, was married unto 
thee, not to be thy bedfellow and companion in bed and at board only, 
like a harlot, but to be partaker also with thee of thy good and evil 
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fortune. Nowr for thyself, I can find no cause of fault in thee touching 

222i ^ i°r “y P***# how I show my duty towards theeanci 
how much I would do for thy sake# if I cannot constantly bear a secret 
mischance or grief with thee, which requireth secrecy and fidelity? 

I confess toat a woman's wit commonly is too weak tokeep a sscivrt 
safety# Bdt yet# Brutus# good education and the company of virtuous 

t0 reforr ? defect nature. And form^self. 

I have this benefit moreover; that 1 am the daughter of Cato * nd wife 

I did not trust to any of these things 
™° r *» that now 1 have found by experience thatno pain norgrief 
whatsoever can overcome me. ' With thSse words sheThwed W^her 
° n her tWgfc and *°* d tiim what she had done to prove herself. 

** 8 ******* to hearwhat she said unto him, and, lifting up his 

briM ^ 80U £*rtJk e gods to give him the grace he might 

** r •SSL?* enterprise to so good pass# that he might be found a husband 

he roufcU 80 n ° M * * Wlfe 88 Portia * S® he ihwdid comfort her the best 

«m bein fi *PPOhited for the meeting of the Semite, at what 

1 *? uW ®°* f#a t0 come, the conspirators deter- 
10 ex * cution « because they might meet 
without suspicion and the rather# for that all the 

wftt^h W0 S d 136 there; wh ® when they should 
”« such a great matter executed, would every man then set-to their 

hands, for the defence of their liberty. 



nt thl 1 ! 3 ,^ 8 8lai “ V s manner, Brutus, standing in the midst 

M2^ e ; h WOuld *'f ve s P°^ e P* a ™i stayed the other Senators that 
““P^cy. to have told them the reason why they had 
f8c ** they. as men both afraid and amazed, fled one upon 

get ?? at 016 door: and «> man followed them. 
y.Ty_ 88t *”*? and a 8 r , eed between them that they should kill no 
}y n h " 1 ot£L y> and should entreat all the rest to defend their 

it A o^!i^ n f^°fl bu ! Bn ? i8 * determining upon this matter. 
good also to kill Antonius, because he was a wicked man 

brides also, for that he was in 
*5 t ?P ation wtth soldiers, having been conversant of long time 
i th “2? 8nd . B PeciaUy, having a mind bent to great erterprlses, 

5* w * salso of great authority at that time, being Consul with Caesar. 
5*5”*" w «“d »ot agree to it. First, for that he said it wasnot 
honest. Secondly, because he told them there was hope of change in 
him; for he did not mistrust but that Antonius, being a noble-minded 




^aleaway. present turns a\sguised himself and 

.. , JW Brutua andhis conaorts, having their swords bloody in 

u* ♦h r ^ lg rL t tJ? ie Ca P ito1 * persuading the Romans# as 

***? *? eir Ht erty a fi aixi8 Now the first time, when the 
murder was newly done# there were sudden outcries of people that ran 



up and down the city; tb© which indeed did the more increase the fear 
and tumult* But when they saw they slew no man, neither did spoil 
or make havoc of anything, then certain of the Senators and many of 
the popple, emboldening themselves, went to the Capitol unto them* 

There a great number of men being assembled together one after another, 
Brutus mad© an oration unto them to win the favour of the people and 
to justify that they had done. All those that were by said they had done 
well, and cried unto them that they should boldly come down from the 
Capitol, Whereupon^ Brutus and his companions came boldly down into 
the marketplace. The rest followed in troop; but Brutus went foremost, 
very honourably compassed in round about with the noblest men of the 
city, which brought him from the Capitol, through the market-place, 

to the pulpit for orations, 

(15) When the people saw him in the pulpit, although they were a 
multitude of rakehells of all sorts and had & good will to make some 
«ir, yet, being ashamed to do it for the reverence they bare unto 
Brutus, they kept silence, to hear what he would say. When Brutus 
began to speak, they gave him quiet audience, Howbeit, immediately 
wter, they showed that they were not all contented with the murder, 

For when another called China would have spoken and began to accuse 
Caesar, they fell into a great uproar among them and marvellously reviled 
mm; insomuch that the conspirators returned again into the Capitol, 

There Brutus, being afraid to be besieged, sent beck again the noble- 
men that came thither with him, ’thinking it no reason that they, • 
which were no partakers of the murder, .'should be partakers of 
the danger,* 



(16) Then the next morning the Senate being assembled and holden 
^ em P^ e °f the goddess Tellus (to wit, f the Earth 1 ), and 
Antonius, Plancus, and Cicero having made a motion to the Senate in 
that assembly that they should take an order to pardon and forget all 
that was past and to stablish friendship and peace again, it was decreed 
that they should not only be pardoned, but also that the Consuls should 
refer n to the Senate what honours should be appointed unto them. 

This being agreed upon, the Senate brake up, and Antonius the Consul, 
to put them in heart that were in the Capitol, sent them his son for a 
pledge. Upon this assurance, Brutus and his companions came down 
from the Capitol, where every man saluted and embraced each other; 
among the which Antonius himself did bid Cassius to supper to biro* 
and Lcpidus also bad© Brutus; and so one bade another, as they bad 
friendship and acquaintance together, 

(*7) The next day following, the Senate being called again to council 
did first of all commend Antonius, for that he had wisely stayed and 
quenched the beginning of a civil war. Then they also gave Brutus and 
his consorts great praises; and lastly they appointed them several 
governments of provinces. For unto Brutus, they appointed Creta: 

Afric, unto Cassius: Asai, unto Trebonius: Bithynia, unto Cimber; 
and, unto the other Decius Brutus Albinus, Gaul on this side the Alps, 

(18) When this was done, they came to talk of Caesar s s will and testa- 
ment, and of his funerals and tomb. Then Antonius thinking good his 
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testament should be read openly, and also that his body should be honourably 
buried and not in hugger-mugger, lest the people might thereby take 
occasion to be worse offended if they did otherwise, Cassius stoutly 
spake against it. But Brutus went with the motion, and agreed unto it. 
Wherein it seemeth he committed a second fault. For the first fault 
he did was when he would not consent to his fellow conspirators that 
Antonius should be slain; and therefore he was justly accused that thereby 
he had saved and strengthened a strong and grievous enemy of their 
conspiracy. The second fault was when he agreed that Caesar's funerals 
should be as Antonius would have them; the which indeed marred all. 

For first of all, when Caesar's testament was openly read among them, 
whereby it appeared that he bequeathed unto every citizen of Rome seventy- 
five drachmas a man, and that he left his gardens and arbours unto the 
people, which he had on this side of the river of Tiber (in the place 
where now the Temple of Fortune is built), the people then loved him 
and were marvellous sorry for him, 

(19) Afterwards, when Caesar's body was brought into the market- 
place, Antonius m a k i ng his funeral oration in praise of the dead, according 
to the ancient custom of Rome, and perceiving that his words moved 
the common people to compassion, he framed his eloquence to make 
their hearts yearn the more; and, taking Caesar 1 s gown all bloody in 
his hand, he laid it open to the sight of them all, showing what a number 
of cuts and holes it had upon it. Therewithal the people fell presently 
into such a rage and mutiny that there was no mope order kept amongst 
the common people. For some of them cried out; 'Kill the murderers'. 
Others plucked up forms, tables, and stalls about the market-place, as 
they had done before at the funerals of Clodius; and having laid them 
all on a heap together, they set them on fire, and thereupon did put 
the body of Caesar, and burnt it in the middest of the most holy places. 

And furthermore, when the fire was throughly kindled, some here, some 
there, took burning fire-brands, and ran with them to the murderers' 
houses that had killed him, to set them a -fire, Howbeit the conspirators, 
foreseeing the danger before, had wisely provided for themselves, and 
fled. 



(20) But there was a poet called Cinna, who had been no partaker of 
the conspiracy but was alway one of Caesar's chiefest friends. He dreamed, 
the night before, that Caesar bade him to supper with him and that, 

he refusing to go, Caesar was very importunate with him and compelled 
him, sc that at length he led him by the hand into a great dark place, 
where; being marvellously afraid, he was driven to follow him in spite 
of his heart. This dream put him all night into a fever. And yet, not- 
withstanding, the next morning when he heard that they carried Caesar's 
body to burial, being ashamed not to accompany his funerals, he went 
out of his house, and thrust himself into the press of the common people 
that were in a great uproar. And because some one called him by his 
name, Cinna, file people thinking he had been that Cinna who in an oration 
he made had spoken very evil of Caesar, they falling upon him in their 
rage slew him outright in the market-place, 

(21) This made Brutus and his companions more afraid than any 
other thing, next unto the change of Antonius, Wherefore they got them 
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out of Rome, and kept at the first in the city of Antium, hoping to return 
again to Rome when the fury of the people were a little assuaged; the 
which they hoped would be quickly, considering that they had to deal 
with a fickle and unconst&nf multitude, easy to be carried, and that 
the Senate stood for them; who notwithstanding made no inquiry of them 
that had torn poor Cinna the poet in pieces, but caused them to be sought 
for and apprehended that went with fir ebrands to set fire of the conspirators 
houses* 



(22) About that time Brutus sent to pray Cassius to come to the city 
of Sardis; and so he did, Brutus, understanding of his coming, went 
to meet him with all his friends. There, both their armies being armed, 
they called them both emperors. Now as it commonly happeneth in great 
affairs between two persons, both of them having many friends and so 
many captains under them, there ran tales and complaints betwixt them. 
Therefore before they fell in hand with any other matter, they went into 
a little chamber together, and bade every man avoid, and did shut the 
doors to them. Then they began to pour out their complaints one to 
the other, and grew hot and loud, earnestly accusing one another, and 
at length fell both a-weeping. 



(23) The next day after, Brutus, upon complaixt of the Sardians, did 
condemn and noted Lucius Pella for a defamed person, that had been 

a Praetor of the Romans and whom Brutus had given charge unto; for 
that he was accused and convicted of robbery and pilfery in his office. 
This judgement much misliked Cassius, because he himself had secretly, 
not many days before, warned two of his friends, attainted and convicted 
of the like offences, and openly had cleared them; but yet he did not 
therefore leave to employ them in any manner of service as he did 
before. And therefore he greatly reproved Brutus for that he would 
show himself so strait and severe, in such a time as was meeter to 
bear a little than to take things at the worst, Brutus in contrary manner 
answered that he should remember the Ides of March, at which time they 
slew Julius Caesar; who neither pilled nor polled the country, but only 
was a favourer and suborner of all them that did rob and spoil by his 
countenance and authority. And, if there were any occasion whereby 
they might honestly set aside justice and equity, they should have had 
more reason to have suffered Caesar 1 s friends to have robbed and done 
what wrong and injury they had would, than to bear with their own men. 
For then, said he, they could but have said they had been cowards: 

*And now they may accuse us of injustice, beside the pains we take, 
and the danger we put ourselves into, 1 

And thus may we see what Brutus 1 intent and purpose was, , • , 

(24) So, being ready to go into Europe, one night very late, when 
all the camp took quiet rest, as he was in his tent with a little light, 
thinking of weighty matters, he thought he heard one come in to him and, 
casting his eye towards the door of his tent, that he saw a wonderful 
strange and monstrous shape of a body coming towards him, and said 
never a word. So Brutus boldly asked what he was, & god or a man, 
and what cause brought him thither. The spirit answered him: 
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*1 urn thy evil spirit, Brutus; and thou Shalt see me by the city of Philippes. * 
Brutus, being no otherwise afraid, replied a/min unto it: 

’WgU, then I shall see thee again, 9 

The spirit presently vanished away; and Brntus called his men unto 
h i m , who told him that they heard no noise, nor aaw anything at all. 
Thereupon Brutus returned again to think on his matters as he did before. 
And when the day brake he went unto Cassius to tell him what vision had 
appeared unto him in the night. 



(25) Cassius being in opinion an Bpicurean, and reasoning thereon 
with Brutus, spake to him touching the vision thus: 

9 In our sect, Brutus, we have an opinion that we do not always feel or 
see that which we suppose we do both see and feel; but that our senses 
being credulous, and therefore easily abused, when they are idle and 
unoccupied in their own objects, are induced to imagine they see and 
conjecture that which they in truth do not. For our mind is quick and 
cunning to work, without either cause or matter, anything in the imag- 
ination whatsoever. And therefore the imagination is resembled to clay, 
and the mind to the potter, who, without any other cause than his fancy 
and pleasure, changeth it into what fashion and form he will, /nd this 
doth the diversity of our dreams show unto us. For our imagination doth 
upon a small fancy grow from conceit to conceit, altering both in passions 
ftnd forms of things imagined. For the mind of man is ever occupied; 
and that continual moving is nothing but an imagination. But yet there 
is * further cause of this in you. For, you being by nature given to 
melancholic discoursing, and of late continually occupied, your wits 
and senses having been overlaboured do easilier yield to such imaginations. 
For, to say that there are spirits or angels, and, if there were, that 
they had the shape of meiv or such voices, or any power at all to come 
unto us, it is a mockery. And for mine own part 1 would there were such, 
because that we should not only havs soldiers, horses, and ships, but 
also the aid of the gods, to guide and further our honest and honourable 
attempts* 1 

With these words Cassius did somewhat comfort and quiet Brutus, 



(2G) Thereupon Cassius was of opinion not to try this war at* one 
battle, but rather to delay time and to draw it out in length, considering 
that they were the stronger in money and the weaker in men and armours, 
ButBrutus in contrary manner did alway before, and at that time also, 
desire nothing more than to put all to the hazard of battle, as soon as 
might be possible, to the end he might either quickly restore his country 
to her former liberty, or rid him forthwith of this miserable world, 
being still troubled & following and maintaining of such great armies together. 



(27) The next morning, by break of day, the signal of battle was set 
out in Brutus 9 and Cassius* camp, which was an arming scarlet coat; 
and both the chieftains spake together in the midst of their armies. 
There Cassius began to speak first, and said: 

9 The gods grant us, O Brutus, that this day we may win the field and 
ever after to live all the rest of our life quietly one with another. But 
sith the gods have so ordained it that the greatest and chiefest things 
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amongsi menare most uncertain, and that. If the battle fall out otherwise 
today than we wish or look for, we shall hardly meet again, what art 
thou then determined to do- -to fly, or die? 1 
Bnitus answered him: 

f Belngyet but # young man and not over greatly experienced in the world, 
! irt^jU know Uothow) a certain rule of philosophy by the which I did 
greaifly blame r^rove Cato for killing of himself# as being no 
fewfUlnor godly act, touchtog the gods, nor, concerning men, valiant; 
not t O give place and yield to divide providence, and not constantly and 
pattenQy intake whatsoever it plerseth him to sfendus# but to draw back 
andfly* But. being now in the midst of the danger, I am of a contrary 
mind* For, if it M wrt Ilia Will of God that ibis battle fell out fortunate 
for us, I will look no more for hp^e, neither seek to make any new supply 
for war again, but will rid fee of this miserable world, and content 
fee with my fortune* For I gave uji my life for my country in the Ides 
of March, for the which I shall live in another more glorious world. * 
Cassius fell a-laughing to hear what he said, and embracing him: 

, Come on then, 5 said he, •let us go and charge our enemies with this 
mind* For either we shall conquer, or we shall not need to fear the 
conquerors* *. •* • 
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THE LIFE OF MARCUS ANTONIUS 



(1) Antonius unwares afterwards gave Caesar's enemies just occasion 
and colour to do as they did; as you shall hear. The Romans by chance 
celebrated the feast called Lupercalia» and Caesar, being apparelled 
in his triumphing robe, was set in the Tribune where they use to make 
their orations to the people, and from thence did behold the sport of the 
runners. The manner of this running was this. On that day there are 
many young men of noble house, and those specially that be chief officers 
for that year, who, running naked up and down the city anointed with the 
oil of olive, for pleasure do strike diem they meet in their way with 
white leather thongs they have in their hands. Antonius being one among 
the rest that was to run, leaving the ancient ceremonies and old customs 
of that solemnity, he ran to the tribune where Caesar was set, and carried 
a laurel crown in his hand, having a royal band or diadem wreathed about 
it, which in old time was the ancient mark and token of a king. When 
he was come to Caesar, he made his fellow-runners with him lift him 
up, and so he did put this laurel crown upon his head, signifying thereby 
that he deserved to be king. But Caesar, making as though he refused 
it, turned away his head. The people were so rejoiced at it that they 
all clapped their hands for joy. Antonius again did put it on his head. 
Caesar again refused it; and thus they were striving off and on a great 
while together. As oft as Antonius did put this laurel crown unto him, 
a few of his followers rejoiced at it; and as oft also as Caesar refused 
it, all the people together clapped their hands. And this was a wonderful 
thing, that they suffered all things subjects should do by commandment 
of their kings, and yet they could not abide the name of a king, detesting 
it as the utter destruction of their liberty. Caesar in a rage rose out 
of his seat and, plucking down the collar of his gown from his neck; 
he showed it naked, bidding any man stride off his head that would. 

(2) This laurel crown was afterwards put upon the head of one of 
Caesar v s statues or images, the which one of the Tribunes plucked off. 

The people liked his doing therein so well that they waited on him home 
to his house with great clapping of hands. Howbeit Caesar did turn them 
out of their offices for it. 

(3) This was a good encouragement for Brutus and Cassius to conspire 
his death, who fell into a consort with their trustiest friends to execute 
their enterprise, but yet stood doubtful whether they should make Antonius 
privy to it or not. ... 

(4) Even as they had devised these matters, so were they executed; 
and Caesar was slain in the midst of the Senate. Antonius, being put 
in a fear withal, cast a slave's gown upon him and hid himself. But 
afterwards, when it was told him that the murderers slew no man else 
and that they went only into the Capitol, he sent his son unto them 

for a pledge and bade them boldly come down upon his word. The self- 
same day he did bid Cassius to supper, and Lepidus also bade Brutus. 

The next morning the Senate was assembled; and Antonius himself preferred 
a law that all things past should be forgotten, and that they should appoint 
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provinces unto Cassius and Brutus; the which the Senate confirmed; 
and further ordained that they should cancel none of Caesar’s laws* 

Thus went Antonius out of the Senate more praised and better esteemed 
than ever man was, because it seemed to every man that he had cut 
off all occasion of civil wars, and that he had showed himself a marvellous 
wise governor of the commonvrealih, for the appeasing of these matters 
of so great weight and importance. 

(5) But now the opinion he conceived of himself after he had a little 
felt the good will of the people towards him, hoping thereby to make 
himself the chiefest man if he might overcome Brutus, did easily make 
him alter his first min d. And therefore when Caesar*s body was brought 
to the place where it should be buried, he made a funeral oration in 
commendation of Caesar, according to the ancient custom of praising 
noblemen at their funerals. When he saw that the people were very glad 
and desirous also to hear Caesar spoken of and his praises uttered, 
he m i n gled his oration with lamentable words, and by amplifying of matters 
aid greatly move their hearts and affections unto pity and compassion. 

In fine, to conclude his oration, he unfolded before the whole assembly 
me bloody garments of the dead, thrust through in many places with 
meir swords, and called the malefactors cruel and cursed murderers. 

With these words he put the people into such a fury that they presently 
took Caesar s body and burnt it in the market-place with such tables 
and forms as they could get together. Then, when the fire was kindled, 
they took firebrands, and ran to the murderers* houses to set them a -fire 
ami to make them come out tc fight, Brutus therefore and his accom- 
plices, for safety of their persons, were driven to fly the cify. 
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(6) Thus Antonius being afoot again and grown of great power, ' 
repassed over the Alps, leading into Italy with him seventeen legions 
and ten thousand horsemen, besides six legions he left in garrison 
among the Gauls under the charge of one Varius, a companion of his that 
would drink lustily with him and therefore in mockery was surnamed 
Cotvlon: to wit, *a bibber*. 

(7) So Octavius Caesar would not lean to Cicero, when he saw that 
his whole travail and endeavour was only to restore the commonwealth 
to her former liberty. Therefore he sent certain of his friends to 
Antonius, to make them friends again. And thereupon all three met 
together (to wit, Caesar, Antonius, and Lepidus) in an island environed 
round about with a little river; and there remained three days together. 
Now, as touching all other matters, they were easily agreed and did 
divide all the Empire of Rome between then^as if it had been their own 
ixheritance. But yet they could hardly agree whom they would put to 
death; for every one of them would kill their enemies, and save their 
kinsmen and friends. Yet at length, giving place to thr^r greedy desire 
to be revenged of their enemies, they spumed all reverence of blood 

and holiness of friendship at their feet. For Caesar left Cicero to Antonius* 
will; Antonius also forsook Lucius Caesar, who was his uncle by his 
mother; and both of them together suffered Lepidus to kill his own brother 
Paulus, Yet some writers affirm that Caesar and /ntonius requested 
Paulus might be slain, and that Lepidus was contented with it. 
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(8) In my opinion there was never a more horrible, unnatural, and 
£ rue3 ]?F change than this was. For, thus changing murder for murder, 
they did as well kill those whom they did forsake and leave unto others, 
as those also which others left unto them to kill; but so much more was 
their wickedness and cruelty great unto their friends, for that they 

put them to death being innocents and having no cause to hate them. 

(9) After this plot was agreed upon between them,the soldiers 
that were thereabouts would have this friendship and league betwixt 
them confirmed by marriage, and that Caesar should marry Clau dia, 
the daughter of Fulvia, Antonius* wife. This marriage also being 
agreed upon, they condemned three hundred of the cbiefest citizens 

of Rome to be pus to death by proscription. And Antonius also commanded 
them to whom he had given commision to kill Cicero, that they should 
strike off his head and right hand, with the which he had written the invective 
orations, called Philippides. against Antonius. So, when the murderers 
brought h i m Cicercfe head and hand cut off he beheld them a long time with 
great joy and laughed heartily, and that oftentimes, for the great joy 
he felt. Then, when he had taken his pleasure of the sight of them, he 
caused them to be set up in an open place, over the pulpit for orations 
(where when he was alive he had often spoken to the people), as if he 
had done the dead man hurt and not blemished his own fortune, showing 
himself (to his great shame and infamy) a cruel man and unworthy the 
office and author ity he bare. His uncle Lucius Caesar also, as they 
sought for him to kill him and followed him hard, fled unto his sister. 

The murderers coming thither, forcing to break into her chamber, she 
stood at her chamber door with her arms abroad, crying eat still; 

'You shall not kill Lucius Caesar, before you first kill me that bare 

your captain in my womb. 1 

By this means she saved her brothers life. 

(10) Now the government of these Triumviri grew odious and hateful 
to the Romans, for divers respects. But they most blamed Antonius, 
because he, being elder than Caesar and of more power and force than 
Lepidus, gave himself again to his former riot and excess when he left 
to deal in the affairs of the commonwealth. But, setting aside the ill 
name he hau for his insolency, he was yet much more hated in respect 
of the house he dwelt in, the which was the house of Pompey the Great, 
a man as famous for his temperance, modesty, and civil life, as for 
his three Triumphs. For it grieved them to see the gates commonly 
shut against the captains, magistrates of the city, and also ambassadors 
of strange nations, which were sometimes thrust from the gate with 
violence; and that the house within was full of tumblers, antic dancers, 
jugglers, players, jesters, and drunkards, quaffing and guzzling, and 
that on them he spent and bestowed the most part of his money he got 
by all kind of possible extortions, bribery, and policy. For they did not 
only sell by the crier the goods of those whom they had outlawed and appointed 
to murder, slanderously deceived the poor widows and young orphans, and 
also raised all kind of imposts, subsidies, and taxes; but, understanding 
also that the holy Vestal nuns had certain goods and money put in their 
custody to keep, both of men*s in the city and those also that were abroad, 
they went thither and took them away by force. 



2. QUESTIONS FOE DISCUSSION 
A. Plutarch^ History 



1. Read the selection from Plutarch’s "Life" of Caesar* What Qualities 
does Caesar have that support the idea that he was a great political 
leader? What is your impression of Plutarch’s attitude toward Caesar? 
What passages in Plutarch* s essay can you refer to in support of your 
answers? 

2. Read the selection from the “Life 11 of Brutus. What passages would 
you use to defend) the view that Brutus was acting nobly in joining with 
Cassius and the other conspirators? What do you think is Plutarch's 
view? Is he ever critical of him? 

3* Read the short selection from the "Life” of Marcus Antonius, How 
does his character compare with that of Caesar? Of Brutus? Of Cassius? 
On the basis of what you have read, who of the four do you think was 
best qualified for political leadership? 

4. On the basis of your reading of Plutarch, what would you say "history" 
is? The preceding questions have had to do with interpretation and 
judgment. Do you think they are proper questions for historians to try 

to answer? Do you think you have been operating as historians in trying 
to answer them? 

5. Re-read paragraph 6 in the "Life" of Caesar. Why does Plutarch 
insert in parentheses, "as Oppius writetb" ? Re-read paragraph 19 

in the same I4fe* 1 Why does Plutarch give two versions of Calpurnia 1 s 
dream without saying which he thinks is right? What do these questions 
suggest further about the writing of history? Do you think written history 
necessarily involves uncertainty? Why. do you think? 

6. Re-read paragraphs 8 and 9 in the "life" of Caesar* Do they deal 
with causes? Causes of what? Is the problem of causes important in 
the study of history? Why do you think so? 

7. Re-read paragraph 10 in the "Life" of Marcus Brutus. Consider 
especially the sentence. "But when night came that he was in his own 
house, then he was dean changed. 11 and the sentence following* How 
could Plutarch have known this ? Do you think such statements should 
be offered as history? In the light of your answer, what is your view of 
Plutarch as historian? 

8. Re-read paragraph 18 in the "Life" of Marcus Brutus. Remember 
that after one of his triumphs Pompey the Great had had his own statue 
set up in the Forum, and that Caesar later fought and defeated Pompey. 

What do you think of Plutarch's "manifest proofs" that it was 
not chance but the ordinance of some god that made this treason to 
be executed specially in this place"? 




9 

9. Epicurus, referred to la the second half of the seme paragraph, was 
a Greek philosopher who developed an atomic theory of 'the universe, 
did net believe that the motions of the stars were controlled by the gods, 
and attacked superstition. Can yoatell from Plutarch's account of Cassius' 
asking the aid of Fompey's statue, following as it does upon the historian’s 
"proofs 1 -' -of the "ordinanceofsome god, 11 whether Plutarch subscribed 

to the principles of Epicurus ? Is Plutarch passing judgment on Cassius 
in this paragraph? If you think so, what is his juagpnent? 

10, If you were going- to write a history of^ say, the Presidential 
election of 1964, upon what kinds of evidence would you base it? What 
questions about it would you, as historian, try to answer? What uncer- 
tainties might you encounter in performing this task? 



B, Plutarch and Shakespeare 



1, Be -read paragraph 13 in the "Life" of Brutus and compare it with 
the conspirators' debate on the problem in Julius Caesar , H-l, 

11, 165-201, How do the reasons for killing Antony summarized by 
Plutarch differ from those advanced by Cassius in the play? Note that 
Cassius' speech in the play is much less detailed and ejqalicit than 
Plutarch* s summary? Why do you think Shakespeare boiled it down in, 
this way? 

On the other hand, Brutus' speech against killing Antony is a considerable 
expansion of Plutarch's report. What is the general effect of the expansion? 

The lines beginning, "Let us be sacrifices, but not butchers, 

Cassius, " have no equivalent in Plutarch, What is Shakespeare's 
purpose in making this addition? Do you think the playwright is justified 
in thus going beyond the reported facts? Explain your answer, 

2, Re-read paragraph 18 in the "Life" of Brutus, Is there any doubt 
about Plutarch* s view of Brutus 8 "faults" (mistakes)? Brutus takes the 
same two positions in the play. Do you think Shakespeare wants us to 
see them as clearly mistakes ? Can you be sure? 

3, What kind of relationship do you feel you have, as reader, with the 
author Plutarch? How do you feel about your relationship with the 
author Shakespeare? 

Plutarch "tells" us about something, Shakespeare shows us what 
seems to be the same thing. What are the differences in effect of the 
two ways of communicating? 

4, Re-read the last sentence of paragraph 10 in the "Life" of Caesar, 
then the corresponding passage in the {day (U-2, 11, 33f, ). How do 
the two passages differ in style? What is the difference of the two in 
their* effect on you? 

5, Compare Plutarch's description in the "Life" of Caesar of what 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 



I* INTRODUCTION 



Why should people want to write their own life stories ? You can 
pr obablythink of various reasons* Some want to show off; they may 
want to shock people by telling their outrageous experiences* Others 
write their experiences as a form of gossiping; they may have met 
many famous people and believe that. the. world will be interested in 
their reminiscences* Some may have been involved in events of such 
importance that their personal experiences may be valuable as revealing 
history* All these are forms of autobiography, which is a person’s 
life written not by someone else but by himself. 

What makes a good autobiography? Let’s leave aside the gossipy 
reminiscence and think of autobiography as an investigation of one’s 
own life carried out by a study of * orate memories. Would a person know 
what he is if he had no memories? You have heard of people with amnesia; 
they do not know anything about themselves. Obviously, memory is 
very important to the sense of identity. The autobiographer uses his 
memories to clarify his sense of himself. The more s ki l lf ul he is in 
selecting important memories and presenting them so that the reader 
can share them and understand their importance, the better the auto- 
biography. 

In this unit you are going to read only memories of earlier life, 
experiences such as you have already lived through and that you will 
therefore be familiar with. But you may not have thought of your own 
memories as important enough to write do vn. Why should other people 
want to read my view of my experiences ? you may be asking yourself. 

Bat after all, your view is a unique view. No one else has had exactly the 
same experiences as you have had. At the same time, as you read the 
following examples of autobiography, you will see that although each writer 
is giving us his unique view of life, his experience has something in 
common with yours. So the very personal and the universal meet in 
every autobiography. 

Perhaps you know Wordsworth’s little poem 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 

So was it when my life began 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 
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The last line suggests the sacredness that Wordsworth associates with 
his own lifelong^e^toutnm ^Buttbe restcfthe poem is clear 
enough, Wordsworth is Stating his belief that the child precedes the man 
not merely in time but in all the jin^rn cputlities. Here is the reason 
that autobiographies do not begin xrith adult life but generally with the 
moment of birth. The writers who want to understand themselves must 
go right back tal&eixv§ar!iest mf^ortes,, . , 
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You are> going to read a variety of childhood and youth experiences,. 
Some are h|^y j&nd carefree; otbersdescribe sufferings. Some will, 
describe expenences; familiar 30 \Y 0 W*; others : wiU?seem unfamiliar. 



But by reading flections from writers of >a wide-range of nationalities, 
including " 



you will have achancetosee mat people -everywhere share certain common 
experiences,- Above all* reading these selections ought to help you see 
that your owk^ves are the raw materials of autobiography* (Look up 
the derivation of this woni). 
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II. NEEDS, SATISFIED AND UNSATISFIED 

LAURIE LEE 



Laurie Lee is an English poet and author who was born in 
1914. Until his highly successful autobiography. The Edge of 
Day, brought him financial security, his career was an extremely 
varied one. He had been a bandleader, poet, wandering minstrel, 
scenario writer^ and a volunteer in the International Brigade in 
Spain during the Spanish Civil War. His great love, however, was 
poetry, and he turned once more to this after first coming to the 
United States on a tour of personal appearances at the time The 
Edge of Day was published through a book dub. The whole story 
of his childhood is recorded with a poet f s sensitivity, and surprisingly 
enough without rancor, even though he and his: entire family had been 
deserted by his fathez*. Although there was often not enough to eat, 
the warmth of the old kitchen provided him with a satisfying sense 
of security. 



“The Kitchen" 

by Laurie Lee 

(For text, see The Edge cf Day; Wm. Morrow & Co c , 
New York, 1960; beginning on p. 64 with "Our house, 
and our life. . . " and ending on p. 84 with *. . .1 
said; that's alL ") 



"in the Study and the Drawing-Room* 1 

from Childhood. Boyhood; Youth 
by Lev Tolstoi 

It was already dark when We reached home. Mamma seated her- 
self at tiie piano, and we children fetched our paper, pencils, and 
paints, and settled ourselves about the round table at our drawings 
I had only blue paint; nevertheless, I undertook to depict the hurt. 

1 very quickly painted a blue boy mounted on a blue horse, and some 
blue dogs, but I was not quite sure whether I could paint a blue hare, 
and Z ran to the library to consult Papa. Papa was reading; and he 
answered to my question, "Are there any blue hares ?" without raising 
his head, "Yes, my dear, there are. " I went back to the round table, 
and painted a blue hare; then I found it necessary to turn the blue hare 
into a bush. The bush did not please me either; I turned it into a tree, 
and the tree into a haystack, and the haystack into a cloud; and finally 
I made such a mess of my whole paper with blue paint that Z tore it up 
in vexation, and went off to have a nap in the big arm-chair. • » 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



b Y{b^r^° e8 * jaur * e ^ee dream of this untidy past life of his child- 
hood? Can you account for the pleasure that he takes in re calling a 
not very prosperous way of life ? 

2* Compare this kind of childhood with that of the child who has been 
every so-called advantage* Do good schools, plenty of food* and 
plenty of privacy— all the things that might be considered advantages 
—necessarily provide a better environment for a poet to grow in? 

account of daily life in the kitchen arranged in any particular 

order? 

Wtot does Laurie Lee mean by saying that they never felt overcrowded 
m the kitchen, being as separate as notes in a scale"? What are the 
implications of this comparison? 

5. Consider the one-paragraph description of the kitchen: what prevents 
it from being just a list of objects in a room? What is the untidiness 

of the room made to represent? 

6. What metaphor is used in the description of the kitchen to convey 
its effect on the imagination? Why is it appropriate? 

7. Can you describe the prevailing mood of this selection? Is there 
any connection between this mood and the way Lee describes hjp past 
life? Why does he not simply summarize what happened, instead of 
giving such a detailed description? 

8. Does this selection sound like part of a novel? How does it differ 
from a novel? 

9* A writer must always be faced with the choice of what to describe 
in detail and what to mention as merely one element in a situation* For 
example, find the reference to Laurie Lee*s drawing of pictures in the 
evening* How much detail is there ? Now read the paragraph {p, 3 of 
this unit) from Toistoi^s autobiographical novel in which he describes 
a similar evening scene with the family* Why has Tolstoi given us these 
details? what difference does it make in the fccus? You might compare 
focusing with a camera: if you focus on something in the foreground, 
the background will be blurred. What is Laurie Lee f s focus as compared 
with Tolstoi *s? 

10* Laurie Lee does not limit his description to visual details. Find exam- 
ples of other sense impressions that he uses to give you a sense of his exper- 
ience* 
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WRITING ASSIGNMENTS 



a. Describe, a ;<&$dhQ$$ spene i^hich you play a inajor part and 
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-Qf WK *n object 

in a room or innatu^ staj^put from its teckgrpund* andone 
which fon&s — ‘ A 
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he Referbackto Laurie Lpe’a one -paragraph description of his 
kitchen and then write a description of your favorite room in your 
house* Try to describe it in such a way as tot lef the reader share your 
feeling for the room* " 
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